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Somerset House, &c. Moderate terms.—Box 
286, “‘ Notes and Queries,” 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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CON TENTS.—No. 251. 


NOTES :—Samuel Richardson and_ his 
Circle, 83—-A Squib by James Smith, 85—The 
Milton-Ovid Script, 86—Co. Monaghan Militia 
Commissions, 87—Iquique in the Seventies, 88— 
Waterworks, York Buildings—‘“Sir” as a 
Clerical Title, 89. 


Family 


QUERIES:—The Legend of St. Eustatius, 89— 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool—-De Brus 
Effigy, Pickering — John M’Leod Camptell — 


George Offor’s Collection of English Bibles— 
Alexander of Aphrodisias—Mackintosh, Governor 
of Heriot’s Hospital, 90—Dyche, d. Aug., 1719— 
Yonge of Caynton—Hickey: Barry, Portraits 
wanted—Manor Roll of Braintree, 1678, 91— 

Moray—St. Agnes’ Eve—Taber Family—Birth and 
Death dates wanted—Trythall Family, 92. 

REPLIES:—Seventh Day Baptists, Whitechapel, 
%—Thomas Venner — “‘ Disce ut semper vic- 
turus ’—Suburbg of the City of London, 94— 
Panton Betew—‘ Man of Wax ”’—The North Sea: 
“British Ocean,” 95—James Johnson—The 365 
Children—Graffiti of Ships, 96—Sir Alan le Bux- 
hull—Shelton’s Shorthand System—The Third 
Form in Public Schools—Mrs. Orger—Trick 
Numbers, 97—‘“An unconscionable time in 
dying ’’—Greengages—The Fighting Sword of 
Lord Nelson—Hyde Park (‘‘ High Park ’’) — 
Renton of Lamerton—The Southern Cross, 98— 
Adgate Family—Mrs. Gamp’s English—Cheese- 
begging Rhymes, 99. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:--‘ The Year’s Work in English 
Studies ’"—‘ The Colonial Policy of William III~ 
The Quarterly Review. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


PDotes. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XII. 
(See antec, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44). 


The Will of His Daughter, Anne Richard- 
son.—The will of Anne Richardson, of St. 
Mary Stratford, co. Suffolk, spinster, was 
dated 26 Oct., 1802. She desired to be 
buried by the side of her late cousin 
(unnamed), in the vault she (Anne) had 
made in the churchyard of the said parish, 
but if she died in London then she desired 
to be buried with her parents in St. Brid- 
get’s, Fleet Street. The interest on £1,200 
which she had bought into the Irish Tontine 
on her life and the life of Francis Gosling, 
Ksq., now of Bloomsbury Square, London 
(probably a son of Sir Francis Gosling; see 
128. xi. 386), which interest had increased 
1% since she bought it, she bequeathed to 


her two nieces, Mrs. Mary Peck, daughter 
of her late eldest sister, Mrs. Mary Ditcher ; 
and Mrs. Sarah Moodie, daughter of her 
late younger sister, Mrs. Sarah Crowther, 
in equal portions, but in case either died 
without issue during the life-time of her 
nominee, Francis Gosling, Esq., then she 
bequeathed the share of her niece so dying 
to her brother or brothers, that is to her 
nephew Philip Ditcher, brother of her said 
niece Mary Peck, or to her nephews Bryan 
and Samuel Crowther, the brothers of her 
said niece Sarah Moodie. 

To her godson, Henry Frederic Proby*, 
and her god-daughter Anne Weller Proby, 
she left £20 each, and £10 to the poor at 


the discretion of the Rev. Charles Proby, 
rector of the parish. The Rev. Narcissus 
Charles Proby, 20 years rector, died 20 


Dec., 1804, aged 66, and Arabella his wife, 
daughter of Capt. John Weller, R.N., died 
28 Nov., 1841, aged 89; they are buried 
at Stratford, close to Anne Richard- 
son. Mary Proby, buried with them, and 
presumably their child, who must have 
known the novelist’s daughter well, did not 
die until 3 March, 1868, aged 92. 

To her niece Sarah Moodie, she left the 
picture of Mrs. Watts (see ante, pp. 45-6), 
and to her said nephew, Philip Ditcher, the 
pictures of her father and mother, in case of 
his death without a son then to her nephew 
Bryan Crowther, and in the same case to 
her nephew Samuel Crowther. She desired 
that the picture of her father be always 
possessed by his own descendants. With the 
question of Richardson’s portraits I shall 
deal later on. 

The picture of the late Dr. Edward 
Young, which he had _ presented to her 
father, ‘‘ which is the only original of that 
pious and ingenious man,”’ she desired her 
nephews should present to the College of All 
Saints (sic), Oxford, in which (as she 
records) he was educated and from which he 
received his living of Welwyn. 

If Hannah, who had been so long with 
her, remained till her (Anne’s) death, she 
was to have £10 and all her wearing 
apparel. The residuary legatees were to be 
the sons and daughters of her sisters; 





*“ April 2. Lost, among the persons on 
board the Apollo frigate, off the coast of Por- 
tugal, Mr. Proby, midshipman, son of the Rev. 
N. C. Proby, of Stratford St. Mary, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk.” (The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1804, p. 479). Probably this was Anne 
Richardson’s godson. 
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Francis Gosling, Esq., to have 30 guineas 
and be sole executor. 

By a codicil dated 24 Oct., 1803, she willec 
that her nephew, Bryan Crowther, was to 
have no share in the money in the stocks, 
because of the probability that he would be 
the gainer from the £500 annuity. 

The will was proved 11 Feb., 1804, by the 
executor named and by him again on 
23 Feb., in P.C.C. (133 Heseltine), the first 
probate having been declared null and void. 
An affidavit as to the authenticity of the 
will was sworn on 2 Feb., 1804, by Andrew 
Wootton, of Stratford St. Mary, co. Suffolk, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth Day, of the same 
place, widow. 

Anne Richardson’s gravestene is still to ba 
seen in the churchyard of Stratford St. 
Mary, and the aecenpicens runs thus :-— 

Anne Richardson | last remaining daughter | 
of | the celebrated author | of | Clarissa 
Pamela | and Sr. Chas. Grandison ! ob: 27: 
Dec: 1803 | aet 66 ¢ 

Her death was noticed in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1803, p. 1256: 

(Dec.) At Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, aged 
66, Mrs. Anne Richardson, the only remaining 
daughter of the celebrated Author of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ ‘ Clarissa,’ ete., ete. 

And in The European Magazine for 
uary, 1804, p. 79: 


Jan- 


Lately, at Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk, in 
her 67th year, Mrs. Anne Richardson, only 


surviving daughter of the author of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
ete. 

Anne Richardson’s death released the 
volumes of her father’s correspondence, 
which Edward Bridgen had bequeathed to 
her in 1787 (see ante, p. 6). An announce- 
ment appeared in The Monthly Magazine 
for March, 1804, pp. 158-9, of its impending 
publication :— 

The recent decease of his last surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Richardson, of Stratford 
in Suffolk, is the cause of these valuable 
relics being given to the world. after being 
locked up in possession of the family for up- 
wards of forty years. As the correspondence 
chiefly related to living characters Mr. Rich- 
ardson enjoined in his last illness, that his 
posthumous papers might not be published 

‘ during the life time of his daughters, unless 
either (sic) of them should by accident be 
reduced in circumstances, when he_ trusted 
the publication would prove a fortune to 
them ;” and under this impression he actually 
arranged and corrected great part for the 





+ This inscription is given, though not so 
accurately, in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. viii, p. 507. 
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press. The death of his last daughter having 
now removed the force of the above injune- 
tion, his grandsons, the Rev. Samuel Crowther, 
rector of Christchurch, London, and Philip 
Ditcher, Esq., of Wimpole-street, have dis. 
posed of the manuscripts, in behalf of the 
various branches of the family, to Mr. Phillips, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and they will im. 
mediately be published in five or six elegant 
volumes, accompanied with suitable embellish. 
ments} 

Mrs. Barbauld, later in the same year, 
tells us that, after Richardson’s death, his 
letters ‘‘ remained in the hands of Mrs, 
Anne Richardson, his last-surviving daugh- 
ter, till her death, which took piace in 
January last (sic). After that event they 
became the property of his grandchildren” 
(‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ Vo!. L, 
p. iv.). Mrs. Barbauld was not aware that 
the letters had been in the possession of Mrs. 
Bridgen and her husband until 1787. It 
will have been noticed that Edward Bridgen 
referred to them as seven or eight volumes 
of letters which had formerly passed between 
Lady Bradshaigh and Mr. Richardson (see 
ante, p. 6); and of course Lady Bradshaigh 
was his principal correspondent. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the ‘‘ six vast folio 
volumes, of which the aspect alone is sufi- 
cient to appal the stoutest explorer” 
(Austin Dobson’s ‘ Richardson,’ p. 51), that 
comprise Richardson’s correspondence as 
preserved in the Forster Library at the 
South Kensington Museum, are those willed 
by Bridgen to Anne Richardson, for the 
letters ‘“‘ are nearly all carefully docketed, 
in his (Richardson’s) own hand, with their 
date and subject-matter’? (C. L. Thomson’s 
‘ Richardson,’ p. 292). We can now se 
the explanation of the fact that the Forster 
collection ‘‘ does not, as it now exists, 
comprise all the examples which Mrs. Bar- 
bauld selected ’? (Austin Dobson’s ‘ Richard- 
son,’ p. 53). Austin Dobson suggests that 
individual letters were detached in_ the 
interval between their ownership by Phillips 
and their purchase by Forster, and found 
their way into other collections; but the 
truth seem to be that one or two entire 
volumes had been side-tracked before Forster 
made acquaintance with the collection. 
Where are these missing volumes now? 

Anne Richardson’s bequest of the portrait 
of Dr. Edward Young, the author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’ (see 12 S. xi. 385), is of decided 


_ t See also ‘ Richardeon’: s Correspondence, ? vol. 
. iv, where it is added that “ Mr. 
th them at a very liberal price. 


Phillips 
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interest, and historically valuable. Anthony 
Highmore, the legal writer, wrote to Jhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1817, part 2, 
pp. 209-10, enclosing a note in Richardson’s 
handwriting, dated October or November, 
1754, to his grandfather, Joseph Highmore, 
in which the novelist announced that he 
had induced Dr. Young to sit for his por- 
trait, a favour ‘‘ what none of his Friends 
have hitherto been able to obtain.... The 
Piece is to be mine, and I shall put a just 
value upon it.’”’ An endorsement on the 
note recorded that ‘‘ Dr. Young paid for it, 
lst Decr. 1754.”’ Anthony Highmore added 
that his father, the elder Anthony High- 


more, used to declare that this was the only | 
portrait taken of Dr. Young; and asked to | 
know its present whereabouts. Later in the | 


year he wrote again to the same journal 


{p. 392), that he had been informed thai the | 
portrait was at All Souls’, Oxford, and | 


quoted a letter from the Bishop of Oxford 
stating 

that it was formerly placed in the Warden’s 
lodgings, but has lately been removed into the 
College-hall, as a situation more worthy of 
the subject of it; and that it was always 
understood to have been left as a legacy to the 
College of which Dr. Young had heen so dis- 
tinguished a member, by Mrs. Richardson, 
probably a_ descendant (or widow) of Mr. 
Samuel Richardson. 

Sir Leslie Stephen thus deals with the 
question of Young's portrait in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ :— 

Young gave a portrait of himseli, painted by 
Joseph Highmore in 1754, to Richardson, by 
whose widow it was left to All Souls’ (see 
Gent. Mag., 1817, ii, 210, 392). It is said to be 
the only portrait, but an engraving from 
another by Louis Peter Boitard, is prefixed to 
the Aldine edition by Mitford. 

It is just as well we should know that it 
was not Richardson’s widow who bequeathed 
the portrait, but his daughter, whose 
description of it as ‘‘ the only original of 
that pious and ingenious man _ strengthens 
the evidence that “Young gave no other sit- 
ting for his portrait. The National Por- 
trait Gallery has a portrait of Young, pur- 
chased 1899, ‘‘ painter uncertain ’’ (Lionel 
Cust’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery,’ Vol. I 
p. 268), which, according to the evidence, 
camot be an original. 

To the late Jasper Kenrick Peck, a great- 
grandson of Philip Ditcher and Mary Rich- 
ardson, descended some eighteenth century 
books with the name of ‘Anne Richardson ” 
in them, including a copy of Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,” with the inscription in, ‘‘ From 


the Author.’’ In the possession of the late 
Mrs. Metcalfe were two volumes of ‘Adven- 
tures,’ in one of which was written, ‘‘ Anne 
Richardson: this copy of the ‘Adventures ’ 
I bequeath to my dear nephew Samuel 
Crowther ’’—Mrs. Metcalfe’s grandfather. 
Mrs. Metcalfe also inherited a_ portrait 
which she believed to be of Anne Richardson, 
but it is not known what became of it at her 
death in 1911. The very well known picture 
of ‘The Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells,’ shew- 


| ing the celebrated characters assembled there 


in 1748, ‘‘was carefully preserved by Mr. 
Richardson, and was in the possession of 
Mrs. Anne Richardson at her death ’”’ 
(‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ ed. Bar- 
bauld, Vol. VI., p. 316). 

The identity of the ‘‘ cousin’? for whom 
Anne Richardson had- made a _ vault at 
Stratford St. Mary, wherein she also desired 
to be buried, remains an unsolved problem, 
though a search through the burial register 
might give the necessary clue. There is no 
inscription on the grave except to Anne 
herself. Perhaps ‘‘ Sukey’’ Richardson, 
who had been practically adopted by her 
uncle and, as we have seen, was still 
unmarried when Mrs. Richardson made her 
will in 1773 (see 12 S. xi. 426), accompanied 
her cousin Anne to Stratford when the home 
was broken up at Parson’s Green. 

AxeEYN Lyrtt ReEabe. 

Treleaven. House, Blundellsands, 

near Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





A SQUIB BY JAMES SMITH, 1824. 


On Feb. 10, 1824, H. R. Bishop (knighted 
in 1842) produced at Covent Garden an 
opera entitled ‘ Native Land: or, The 
Return from Slavery,’ Four days later, 
James Smith (of ‘ Rejected Addresses ’) sent 
the following squib to Mrs. Orger, a charm- 
ing actress :— 

Critique on the Opera at Covent Garden. 

Twice Nine Monks, 
14th February, 1524. 
Expensive insane Execration ! 

The new opera, said to proceed from the 
American Lawgiver of an additional hundred- 
weight, is a € ‘essation of hostilities Irish River 
written Ing upon a Man tired of a Cats’ 
noise for one who draws Juice out of a crooked 
Letter. It borrows much from the Birth 
place of Pope’s Worthy in an organ of Vision: 
tie up a French conflagration of the Breezes 
love-month buzzing Insect traced, direct. to 
that eut down with a scythe gravy holder ap- 
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urnt old woman, 1 think it will gain upon 
the Town in short you Irish Footman after 
dinner. Omit discharge a hundred weight has 
a valiant ura large public house the third | 
deed, burnt old woman she launches into | 
Eternity in put every bit of it in your hat | 
wooden exit at the end of a_ fiel Second | 
Giants’ Intonation Cockney first Letter in the| 
Alphabet looks about, w ith a Saxon deity leg, 
in order to indict the Mount Centinel a Second | 
“Time of Mislay Cupid. Mislay Conson Veget- | 
able Production divisions in a Coat rather | 
poorly, water cask she launches into Eternity | 
the Man tired of a Cats’ Noise assigned to her. 
with Propriety. All of the same size, Visual 
Organ was rather tired before the Cessation | 
-of “hostilities concluded. 

Stich Michael Cassio at present from, 
Expensive insane Execration, 

Vases Guilt brand Falsehood. 


roach Puzzler. By means of sitting down | 


Jos. 
What I make of it is this: 
Kighteen Blackfriars [Road.]) Dear mad- 
Damn! The new opera, said to proceed from 


the Penn of ... . is a Peace Dee-pen’d-ing 
upon Mewssick for Sucks-S. It borrows much 
from Ross-in-Eye [Rossini)] knot a few of the 
Airs May Bee traced, direct, to that mow-dish 
come-poser, By witch I think it will 
-gain upon the Town dissent. Miss 
Pay-ton has a bravura inn the third act, witch 
she executes in cap- it-all stile. Faw-cit a- 
peers, with a Woden leg, in order to... . of 
Miss Love. Miss Conson (?) Tree seems rather 
poorly, butt she executes the Mew-sick assigned 
to her with Propriety. All the same, Eye was 
rather tired before the Peace concluded. 
Sew No Moor at present from Dear mad 
Damn, 
Ewers Sin Sear Lic, 
J. 8: 

There are some errors. The Dee is not an 
Irish river, and a hundredweight is not a 
ton. I cannot make out who “ an additional 
hundredweight ’’ is; and am equally baffled 
with ‘‘ means of sitting down,’’ ‘“ Irish 
footman,”’ and ‘‘ indict the Mount Cen- 
tinel.’’ Some reader may be able to help 
me out. 

Ricwarp H. TuHorNTON. 


244, 24th St. North, Portland, Oregon. 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XXII. 


151. Vulean makes the Armes of Achilles 


The Goddesse Thettis feares Archilles life, 

least he be slaine in Troy’s renowned strife, 

To Muleiber she hies; at her request 

He frames an armour sheild & shineing 
crest, . 

Of so good steel that its impenetrable 


Nor Hectors sword to peirce it may be able, | 
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This to her son she giues, and this he 
beares 
Renownedly in Troy’s famous warrs, 

152. Ajax falls upon his Sword 
Stout Ajax being of Achilles Armes 
Bereft, He who sustain’d so many harmes: 
From Cruel foe most manfully, is now 
Conquer’d by wrath; and to his ire doth 

bow. 

Griu’d that vlysses should obtaine the prize, 
His breast he peirceth, by his owne hand 


€ s 

He falis; his blood springs from his mortal! 
wound 

The weh a flower ingend’reth on the ground 


153. The Greeks prepare to goe away 


Troy now distroy’d, the Greeks prepare to 
goe 

And Trojan dames fill’d with heart-breaking 
[woe] 


Are Captiue’d; with them they are fore’d, 
they ery 
with teares & howlings wale their miserie 
Lought to depart, the Dardan earth they 
kisse 
Some cleaue 
to this 
Old Heeuba enraged, stormes, and romes 
About, would not depart: a Bitch becomes. 
154. Polydorus slaine by polymestor. 
King priam for more safety sent his son 
To polymestor with a golden summ, 
Troy’s utter ruines now he doth behold. 
And sleyes the youth for sacred thurst ot 
gold, 
Flings him from off a tow’r into ye sea: 
The Greeks are ready to depart away 
When that Achilles spright appeares: whe 
eryes 
They Polexena first must sacrifise. 
155. Polexena sacrifized. 
Polexena unto the Altar hies 
Appearing there a willing sacrifize, 
Her breast unto their murthering sword 
she held 
The weh the priest & ye spectators fill’d 
With heauy Grief. To leaue the world she 
said 
She was not (but her mother deare) afraid. 
The sword her tender breast doth peirce, 
she dies 
And all behold it with teare dewed eyes 
156. The hody of polydorus found on ¥ 
shore. 
The new slain virgin, fair polexena, 
By her afflicted mother Hecuha 
Is brought unto the sea, about to poure 
water to wash her wounds, she polydore 
Finds slaine upon the sand, amaz’d at this 
Like to a statue she transformed is 
with heavy griefe, teares falling from her 
eyes 
with their salt springs increase we salter 
seas. 
157. The excaecation of Poiymestor 
To polymestor straight without delay 
Filled with griefe enraged Hecuba 


to that place, and come cleaue 
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Doth goe; In hope of summes of massy Gold | (‘ Cor.’ I. i. 165). 
She drawes him out; with anger doth behold | 
The aa ’d King, ‘and with her hands she | 


Vpon ee. and pulls out his wicked eyes, 
Her maids with batts beat out his braines, 
but she’s 


Chaine’d to a bitch whilst they assolted be. | 


158. The Ashes of Memnon Chang’d into 
foules 

Memnon Aurora’s son being slaine she hies 

To Jove, and though she least of Deities 

Is, craues that he would suffer to be done 

Some signall Honours to her new slaine 
sonn 

He grants: when Memnon in ye fire doth 
burne 

To fighting foule the sparkling cinders turne 

Who tighting in the flames fall back: and 
these 

From him their names receiue Memnonides 

159. The piety ~ Aineas towards his 

father 

Now troy’s on fire, and flames in euery 
place 

Vnto the Ground the palaces dce raize. 

Anchises son his aged father takes 

Vpon his shoulders and the place forsakes, 

Thorow the blood-wet streets, and flames he 


oe 

And with, his load unto the shore highes. 

A ship he takes; at Delphus he Ariues, 

Them Aneus Apollo’s priest reciues. 

160. Polyphemus in Loue with Galatea. 

Whilst Sylla on the shore doth comb her 
haire, 

A story she from Galatea faire 

Concerning Polyphemus heard; how he 

Her prayses pipe would oftentimes, whilst 
she 

And Acis hid within a cave unspied 

rere his pip’d song, that galatea ecry’d 

I dye for thee, ’tis the Alone I feare, 

Besides thee for no Gor ls, or Joves I care. 


151. 5. cf. ‘‘ impenitrably arm’d” ‘P.L.’ 


vi. 400. 


152. 2. harmes: the plural is ratfier 


uncommon, but is found in ‘ 8.’ viii. 4, and 
n ‘Arc.’ 51, where it was so spelt in T.2.7, 
but the e was dropped for print in 1645. 


153. A very typical stanza: note the 


’ 


grim “‘pun’’ on Troy, the doubling in 
line 6, and the abrupt precision of the close, 


154. 4. sacred: it seems to have a similar 


intensive force in ‘ Com.’ 262. 


155. 3. murthering: cf. ‘S. A.’ 832 and 


1180. 


156. Note the alliteration in ll. 4 and 8. 


157. 7. batts: cudgels, | 


uncommon word, but we find it in Spenser | 
(‘M. H. T.’ 217), and in Shakespeare 


staves cS. | es a? 
taves, etc.; an| * This. old form: of ton name Gn whens still 


survives in the local pronunciation, 
transforms Graham into Grimes. 


I suppose it survives in 


cricket-bat. 
158. Note again the alliteration in ll. 4 

and 7. 
159. 5. 


hyphened epithet Milton used so much. 
160. 6. pip’d: ef. ‘Com.’ 823; the pipe 


blood-wet : a good example of the 


rather a favourite instrument with 


Milton. 


Hucu C. H. Canpy. 


(To be continued). 





MILITIA COMMISSIONS FOR THE 


COUNTY MONAGHAN. 
(See 12 S. xi. 261, 423). 


The following Militia Commissions are 
| dated the Twentieth Day of January, 1727 8. 


DRAGOONS. 


Cadwallader, Lord Baron Blayney of 
Monaghan, Colonel & Capt. 

(Charles, “Ld. Baron Blayney, Coll. & Capt. 
by Comm. dated 9 May, 1736). 

Baptist Johnston, Esq., Capt.-Lieut 

une obten Ne Die, tees Cornet. 

Mathew Munday, Qr. Mr. 

ene Lieut.-Col. & Capt. 

George Johnston, Lieut. 

John Walls, Cornet. 

Richard Johnston, Qr. Mr. * 

; ; -. «. « » Major & Capt. 

George Coghran, Lieut. 

John Woods, Cornet 

William Fernes, Qr. Mr. 

«..», Capt. 

John Hamiltor m, Lieut. 

Francis Noble, Cornet. 

William Dawson, Qr. Mr. 

Capt. 

ew ER ac Lieut. 

Hugh Coghran, Cornet. 

John Huston, Qr. Mr. 

Roger Smith, Esq., Capt. 

William Grahams*, Lieut. 


‘ ‘ ‘ - ° ; Cornet. 
Michael Clark, Qr. Mr. 
Hugh Johnston, Esq., Capt. 

Lieut. 
Collin Bark ley, Cornet. 

Qr. Mr. 
nie peter vie, tai. «> Capt. 
William Graham, Lieut. 

‘i rE ‘ Cornet. 
ah Mr. 


which 





DRAGOONS 


Oliver Ancketell, Esq., Colonel & Capt. 
Richard Pockrich, Esq., Capt.-Lieut. 
James Hamilton, Cornet. 

Robart Findeleter, Qr. Mr. 


John Foristert, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 
Francis Forister, Lieut. 
Cromwell Slack, Cornet. 
John Mitchell, Qr. Mr. 


Robert Maxwell, Esq., Major & Capt. 
Francis Richardson, Lieut. 

Ralph Wildman, Cornet. 

Samuel Swancyf, Qr. Mr. 


John Barlow, Esq., Capt. 
Benjamin Rose, Lieut. 
Henry James, Cornet. 
Jeremy Erwin, Qr. Mr. 


John Mulhollom, Esq., Capt. 


Sa Ne ee See Lieut. 
Joseph Swain, Cornet. 

James Kinsleogh, Qr. Mr. 
Robert Hamilton, Esq., Capt. 
Joseph Wright, Lieut. 

James Robinson, Cornet. 
Thomas Byers, Qr. Mr. 
Sanderson Stephenson, Esq., Capt. 
James Grant,. Lieut. 

Benjamin Smith, Cornet. 
William Blykley, Qr. Mr. 





& Capt. 


ate ke, Ss | 8 ORD. 

Edward Owen, Lieut. 

Henry Owen, Cornet. 

John James, Qr. Mr. 

INDEPENDENT TROOP OF HORSE. 
Thomas Leonard Barrett, Esq., Capt. 


John Todd, Lieut. 
James Stenhouse, Cornet. 
William Armstrong, Qr. Mr. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY 


Edward Lucas, Capt. 
John Gilmor, Lieut. 
Andrew Ker, Ensign. 
Captain. 


OF FOOT. 


Albur 


Wrightson§, Lieut. 
David Hamilton, Ensign. 


H. B. Swanzy. 





+ John 
* Samuel 


really Forster. 


Swanzy, of Ballagh, parish of 
Drumsnatt, and Coolatty, parish of Clones, 
both in Co. Monaghan. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt the tradition which makes this 
person a brother of Henry Swanzy, of Avel- 
reagh, Co, Monaghan, Ensign Upton’s Regt., 
1689 (who was bapt. in Lisburn Cathedral in 
1666,) and hence a son of Henry Swansey, 
senior, who removed from Lisburn to Kilmore, 
Co. Monaghan, of which parish he served ag 
Churchwarden in 1669. Kilmore adjoins 
Drumsnatt and Clones. Samuel Swanzy is 


Forister, 


said to have been an officer in the army of 
William III, but no confirmation has been dis- 
He took a lease of Coolatty 


covered of this. 


NOTES” AND QUERIES. asin 


| from dysentery, fever and ague. 


| Lyon, an 





. XII. Pes. 3, 1923. 


aneiies IN THE Sennen (see ante p. 20), 
I was in Iquique in 1873, and well remember 
the gruesome aspect of the graveyard out- 
side the railway station at that time. 
Europeans, I amongst them, suffered greatly 
My win- 
dows looked out on a sandy waste dotted 
with hummocks, each crowned with a primi- 
tive wooden cross, or, more often, an upright 
strip of corrugated iron with a name painted 
on it. On crosses and iron alike sat loath- 
some turkey-buzzards, and the outlook for a 
sick man was very depressing. 

The future Colonel North, if I remember 
rightly, was then merely locomotive-superin- 
tendent on the railway, which was run by 


in 1694 or 1695 (Exchequer Bill, James vy. 
James and Swanzy, June 13, 1732). He married 
before Dec. 1, 1709, Mary, sister of his Cornet 
Ralph Wildman, daughter of John Wildman, 
of Skeagh, (by Elizabeth Colkin), and niece of 
Thomas Wildman, High Sheriff, 1696 He 


died about 1753 (Exchequer Bill, Swanzy v. 
Scott, Feb. 4, 1778), will dated Nov. 29, 1750, 
proved in diocese of Clogher, Nov. 19, 1754, 


executors John James, of Drominikin, and Mr. 


James Swanzy, of Avelreagh, Clontibret. By 
his wife, who survived him, Samuel Swanzy 


with a 
and a daughter Elizabeth, 
elder son, William, of Coolatty, 
Churehwarden of Drumsnatt, 1740. and Clones, 
1764, who had (by a wife whose name has not 


had, 
list), 


younger son Wildman (see 1756 
wife of John 


| been ascertained), four sons and a daughter, 


| Sheriff Co. 


viz.:—(1) Samuel, of Coolatty, married at Dro- 
minikin, Jan., 1767, Isabella, sister of Christo- 
pher Bredin, of Rice Hill, Co. Cavan, High 
Cavan, 1797, and daughter of Isaac 


| Bredin, of Ennismore, Co. Cavan, by Christian, 


! daughter of Christopher Wright, 
| Co. “Monaghan. 
| 1768. 


| (Exchequer 


of Drumloo, 

Marriage dissolved May 26, 

(2), “Henry, of 'Tullyvallon, Co. Armagh, 

married Mary Goure. (3), James. (4), Wil- 

liam. (1), Margaret, married, Clogher marr. 
lic. bond, May 7, 1764, her cousin, Robert 

James, of Mount Lewis, Co. Monaghan (see 

Henry James, 1715 list). Samuel Swanzy acted 

as agent to his brother-in-law Ralph Wildman 

Bill, MeMahon vy. Wildman and 

Swanzy, May 18, 1727). 

[The compiler feels that an apology is due for 
this, and some future references to his own 
name. The researches which have resulted 
in these notes naturally at first dealt with 
his own and kindred families. They after- 
wards extended rather further afield. The 
sources of information are now destroyed, 
and he thinks it wise to put on record any- 
thing that has been rescued from thait catas- 
trophe]. 

§ Aldborough Wrightson was son of Anthony 
Wrightson, of Magheralin, Co. Down, Esa., 
and brother of Dorothea, wife of the Rev. 
John Lawe, Rector of Monaghan. (Journal of 
the Kildare Archeological Society, vi., 231). 
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its owners, the brothers Montero with dis- 
vstrous results. I had only been an hour 
ashore when a train ran into some trucks 
loading stone on the single line. Three pas- 
sengers were killed, and hastening to the 
scene with Henry Ross, the head engineer, 
we met the Scottish driver, who panted out, 
“Tts not my fault; they want to kill me.’’ 
He ran on, got off to a sailing ship, and was 
never seen again in Iquique. 

Some months later, a train consisting of 
two double-tender Fairlie engines and 
eighteen nitrate. cars, 
5 % track, and leaving the rails, plunged 
some 1,500 or 2,000 feet into the sandy p!ain 
beneath. As each car carried a_ brakesman 
and anyone who liked used the trains for 
purposes cf travel, the death-roll amounted 
{o between thirty and forty. The driver of 
the leading engine was decapitated—his 
head being found on the rocks above, his 
body down below. Possibly he was one of 
the two Britishers ichecins names are given in 
your correspondent’s letter as having died 
in 1873. 


Joun F, BappELety. 


Water Works, York Bourtpines.—It is 
a well-known fact that one of Newcomen’s 
earliest ‘‘ fire engines’’ was at the  begin- 
ning of the eighteenth ‘century at work in 
York Buildings, Adelphi, where it pumped 
water for the supply of that neighbourhcod. 
Until I came across the subjoined passage 
and illustration in William Thornton’s 
‘History and Survey of London and West- 
minster,’ I was under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the wooden water tower shown on 
Buck’s view stood at the end of the street 
now called York Buildings. The passage in 
question reads as follows (my italics) :— 

Between the Adelphi Buildings and Hunger- 
ford market are several streets which go under 
the name of York buildings; and so called 
from a house antiently situated here belong- 
ing to the archbishop ot York. This house 
afterwards coming to George duke of Buck- 
ingham, he disposed of it to builders, who 
converted it into streets and alleys, in which 
his name and title are still preserved : they 
being called George-street, Villars-street, Duke- 
ieket. Of-alley and Buckingham-street. At 
the bottom of these streets, next the river, is 


a very handsome terrace walk, planted with | 


trees, in the center of which is a beautiful 
stone gate to the stairs. 
Tusean order, ornamented with rustie work; 
and was designed by that celebrated archi- 
tect Inigo Jones. At the east corner is a high 
wooden tower, called York Buildings Water 
works, erected for raising water for the supply 


took charge down the | 


This gate is of the! 


of that neighbourhood. The company to whom 
it belongs were incorporated by act of parlia- 
ment in the year 1691. (P. 455). 

There is no date on the title page of the 
beok, but the last name in the ‘ Complete 
List of the Mayors of London from _ the 
Beginning to the Present Year’ is that of 
Curtis and the year of his office 1796. 

Facing p. 455 there is a full-page ‘ View 
of the Stairs at York Buildings, London, 
with the Water Works and a distant pros- 
pect of Westminster Bridge.’ It shows the 
“handsome ”’ terrace walk, with the trees 
referred to, also Inigo Jones’s water-gate, the 
stairs leading up into Villiers Street and 
the high wooden tower which stocd at a foint 
in Villiers Street, close to the present rail- 
ing enclosing the Embankment Gardens. 


4. 4. 


‘“Srr”’ as A CLericaL TrtLe.—It is inter- 
esting to find from Mr. Morris’s ‘ York- 
shire Reminiscences’ that the old custom 
of terming a clergyman ‘‘ Sir”’ (cf. Shakes- 
peare’s Sir Topas in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ and 
Sir Oliver is ‘As You Like It’) was observed 
in the North Riding within our time. The 
writer says (p. 318): 

My friend, the Rev. James Mason, whose 
father was for many years Vicar of Sherburn, 
near Malton, used to tell me many quaint 
stories characteristic of the eatly Victorian 
days in that part of the country. There were 
old people in that parish who used invariably 
to speak of and address his brother and him- 
self as Sir John and Sir James. To them he 
was quite as Feige Sir James as Sir Thomas 
Legard was Sir Thomas or Sir Tatton Sykes. 
Sir Tatton. 

St. SwitHn. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


THe Lecenp or Sr. Eustatius. — St. 
Hubert is the patron saint of hunters, and 
the legend of his conversion, while hunting 
on Good Friday, by the apparition of a stag 
bearing between his antlers the image of a 
crucifix, is well known. Can a_ reader 
explain how the legend has been trans‘erred 


to St. Eustatius in the famous medieval 
‘york on the chase, ‘Le Roy Mcdus et la 
Royne Racto.’ At Feuwillet, lxii, of M. 
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{12 S. XII. Fes. 3, 1993, 


Blaze’s edition, it is said that the ten! Campbell, the only mention that I have seen 


branches of the stag’s antlers represent the 
ten commandments, ‘‘entre lesquels command- 


ments Dieu se demonstra crucifié sur la teste | 


du cerf a Saint Eustace,’’ and a woodcut 
copied from an ancient miniature represents 
the scene. 


Royat Instirution ScHoot, LiveRPoon 
{1819-1882).—For some years I have been 
working on a Register of this School, the 
materials for which are very 
For some periods no lists at all are extant; 
for others they are unclassified. In many, 
if not most, cases the bare surname is 
recorded without any initials to aid identifi- 
cation. The worst gap is from 1851 to 1868, 
i.e., When the famous headmaster, Dr. 
Dawson Wm. Turner, was at the height of 
his powers. Other blanks are from 1874 to 
1877 and 1891-2. 

Any old ‘‘ Royal’’ or his’ represent- 
ative who can contribute contemporary docu- 
ments, such as Speech Day lists or Athletic 
Sports programmes or printed or MS. class 
lists, or inerely the record of his own admis- 
sion and doings at the school will give much, 
needed help to 

A. THEODORE Brown. 


Atheneum, Church Street, Liverpool. 


De Brus Erricy, Pickertnc.—This coat | 





of arms may be seen 
in Pickering Parish 


Church upon an efiigy 
in chain armour, said 
to be of early 14th cen- 
tury date. To which 
branch of the De 
Brus family could 
this coat of arms 
belong ? 


A. E. OuGutrep. 


Scagglethorpe. 

Joun M’LEopD CAMPBELL: ‘ FRAGMENTS OF 
TrutH.’-—-Could any reader give me informa- 
ticn about a work entitled ‘ Fragments of 
Truth,’ which was published in 1852, and 


appeared in 1898? 

It is reputed to be recollections of the 
sermons of the Rev. John M’Lecd Campbell, 
D.D., Minister of the Parish of Row, whe 
was deposed for alleged heresy in 1830. 

Having been recently engaged in a 


thorough study of the career of Dr. M’Leod 


imperfect. | 


oa . , | lished ? 
went through four editions, the last of which | 


| of * Hragments of Truth’ in connection with 
| him is by Rev. Dr. H. F. Henderson of 
| Dundee, in his chapter on the Row Heresy 
lin ‘ The Religious Controversies of  Scot- 
| land,’ Even in the introduction to the work 
it only professes to be ‘‘ Recollections noted 
down by different individuals,’’ and the sole 
suggestion of their source is ‘‘ Those men 
whose teaching it is attempted thus to pre- 
serve.’’ The teaching is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Dr. Campbell. At the saine time, 
ene who is rather an authority on the sub- 
ject said to me he “ had his doubts ’’ about 
the work. 

Dr. Henderson says that Charles Kingsley 
read and enjoyed the work. I have searched 
through Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Life,’ . and 
some other books of his, and cannot discover 
the reference. If any reader could give the 
reference I should be very much obliged. 


W. F. BE. 


United Free Church Manse, 
Forgendemy, Perthshire. 

GEORGE OFFOR’S COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 
BrBLEs.--At 12 S. xi. 469, 1 quoted from an 
editorial note at 2 S. ii. 389, a reference to 
‘“ the great collection of early English Bibles 
in the library of George Offor, Esq., of 
Hackney.’’ Does this collection still exist? 

George Offor was a_ correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ in its early years. I think that his 
first note (a reply) appeared 1 February, 
1851 (1 S. iii. 89). His name occurs in the 
indexes of later volumes. 

Rospert Prerpornt. 


ALEXANDER OF AfHROpISIAS. — In the 
second volume of ‘ Museum Criticum or 
Cambridge Classical Researches,’ published 
at Cambridge, England, in 1626, there 
| appeared a treatise about fevers in the 
original Greek, ascribed to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. This treatise was mentioned 
by Wilhelm von Christ in his history of 
| Greek literature, and branded as spurious. 
Has the Cambridge article ever been re- 
printed, and what subsequent literature 
concerning its authorship has been  pub- 
THomas FLrnt. 


| 


GoveRNoR oF Herrot’s 
| Hosprrar. There is a tradition in my 
family that my paternal grandmother’s 
paternal grandmother was a Mackintosh, a 
daughter of a man who fought at Culloden 
in 1745. The story goes that after the col- 
| lapse of the Rebellion he took the name of 


MACKINTOSH, 
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Davidson na Clan Chattan oman and annie 
Governor of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 
Yo test the truth of the tradition—was there 
a Governor of this Hospital named either 
Mackintosh or Davidson? If so what is 
known of his ancestry, history, and descend- 
ants ? EK. St. Joun Brooks. 


DycuE, bp. Aucust, 1719.—The ‘ D. N. B.’ 
has an account of the Rev. Thomas Dyche, 
who in 1708 was keeping school in Dean 
Street, Fetter Lane, but some time after 
1710 obtained the mastership of the free 
school at Stratford, Bow, and says: — 
“Dyche seems to have died between 1731 
and 1735.’’ Vincent’s ‘ Dict. of Biogr.’ says 
he died in 1750. He is presumably, there- 
fore, to be distinguished from the Dyche, 
mentioned in The Whitehall Evening Pest 
for some date in August, 1719 (not 1619), 
quoted by Malcolm (‘Anecdotes . . . of Lon- 
don. . . during the 18th Cent.,’ 2nd edn., 
1810, I, 406-7) thus :— 

Yesterday died Mr. Dyche, late 
master to the Charity Children of St. 
Holborn. He was a strict Nonjuror, 
merly amanuensis to the tamous Sir Roger 
L’Estrange. It is said he wore a piece of the 
halter in which parson Paul was executed (in 
the rebellion of 1715, for carrying arms 
against the King) in his bosom: and some 
time before his death had made a solemn 
vow not to shift his linen till the Pretender 
was seated on the Throne of these Realms. 

There are accounts of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange (1616-1704) and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Paul (1678-1716) in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

It would be interesting to know further 
particulars (including tne Christian name) 
of the Dyche who died in 1719. 

Joun B. WartnewricGur. 


School- 
Andrew 
and for- 


YoncGE oF CayntTon.—Many years ago 
Messrs. Quaritch advertised a ‘“ MS. Pedi- 


gree [of this family] beginning with the 
Randolphes in King John’s time and con- 
tinued to Philip Yonge in 1676, with coats 
of arms in trick in a long roll of paper. 
Chester 1738.’’ Can any reader tell me 
where this manuscript now is? 

G. R. Y. Ravpcrirre. 


New College, Oxford. 


Wiuiam Hickey: CHartorre Barry: 
PoRTRAITS WANTED.—-Can anyone give in- 
formation about the following :— 

Two portraits of William Hickey, and 
oe of Charlotte Barry, painted by Thomas 
Hickey about 1782, in Lisbon, and taken to 
England by Charlotte Barry. One of thes¢ 


portraits of William tebe: is believed to 
have been given to Miss Hickey, a sister, 
living in St. Albans Street, London. 

A second (whole-length) portrait of Char- 
lotte Barry and a third portrait of Wiltian 
Hickey, painted by Thomas Hickey, in 
India, about 1784. 

A miniature of Charlotte Barry, painted 
by Cosway in December, 1781, and a minia- 
ture of her by Engleheart. No date given. 

An engraved portrait of William Hickey. 
This was apparently a private plate. A 
copy framed and glazed was sold at the sale 
of Thomas Haviland-Burke’s engravings at 
Christie’s, 21-28 June, 1852. 

William Hickey (born 1749) came home 
from India in 1809, and lived at Little Hall 


Barn, Beaconsfield, in 1810, and _ perhaps 
longer. He died in Little King Street, ‘*. 


Pancras, in 1830. It is possible that some 
of these portraits came into the possession 
of Thomas Haviland-Burke, print collector, 
and great-nephew of Edmund Burke, who 
lived at 27, Gloucester Place, New Road 
(now probably 225, Marylebone Road), 
London. 
Epira Humeuris. 

13, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

Manor Rott or BRaArnTREE, 1678.—It 
appears from a parchment measuring 11in. 
by 7in., which came out of the Phillips 
Collection, that in 1657 Henry Johnson - 
became tenant of Beadles in the manor of 
Braintree. Upon his decease, in 1678, his 
nephew John Johnson prayed to be admitted 
tenant in his place. The operative part of 
the document is as follows :— 

Maner de Braintree. Visus frankplegium 
in Cur_prenobilis dn Marie Comitissa Do- 
tisse Warwici ibidem ten die Lune in septi- 
mana pasche .... per Johannem Rotherham 
ar Seutum ibidem . . Modo ad hane cur 
venit pdict Johes in propria persona sua et 
humiliter petyt se admitti tenentem pmissis 
pdict cum pertinen. Cui dn pdict per seutum 

. concessit inde seiam per virgam habend 
pinissa pdict cum ptinen pdict Johi hered et 
assignat suis mippid Ad volind dn scedm 
consuetud maner pdict per reddit Servit et 
consuetud inde prius debita et de jure con- 
sueta et dedit dn de fine 13s et ficit ridel suam 
et admissus est inde tenens. 

Ex p Johem Rotherham Scutum. 

John Rotherham was evidently steward of 
the manor; and I take the final ‘“‘ ex p”’ to 
mean ‘‘ extractum per.’’ But ‘‘ scrutum ”’ I 
do not understand, especially ‘‘ ar scutum.’’ 
And the phrase ‘‘mippid Ad_ volind ”’ 
puzzles me. The last i is not dotted, and I 
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“cc 


take the word to be properly 
‘‘Mippid ”’ is plainly written, but here 
again the last i is not dotted. It would seem 


that in this case seisin was given to a copy- | 


holder. If he thus became a freeholder, the 
proceeding strikes me as irregular. Some 
common-law lawyer—I hope the race is not 
extinct--may be able to explain. 
Ricuarp H. THornNtTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Moray.—Can any reader give information 
concerning the Lord Moray, who, according 
to the play, ‘ Charles I,’ was once a favourite 
of the King, but traitorously delivered him 
into the hands of the Scots after the Battle 
of Naseby ? G:C. 


Sr. Acnes’ Eve.—I should be glad of 
information regarding the traditions of the 
Eve of St. Agnes, which I understand is 
January 20th. 

Of course, the two poems, one written by 
Tennyson, and the other by Keats, bear upon 
the subject ; but I am anxious to know about 
the legends surrounding the anniversary. 

Henry G. BRrENGLE. 
{Information upon this subject will be found 

st 8S. iii, 402. 165; 7 S. ix. 488, x. 27, 77; 

10 S. iv. 449, vii. 311; 11 S. v. 47, 112, 15€, 

275. The last set of references is concerned 

with the folk-lore behind Keats’s poem. 

Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ might also be 

consulted. The St. Anges’ Eve Customs are 

to be referred to her being patron of young 
girls, not to her story]. 

Tarver (Tasor) Famity.—I am interested 
to know how long the family of Taber has 
been settled in Essex, and the origin of the 
name. There exists a variant of the name 
in the same county known as Tabor. 

H. JoHNstTone-SMITH. 
Capt. 

BirRTH AND DEATH DATES WANTED.—Who 
can give me birth and death years of: 

Rev. James Ridley (‘ Sir Charles Morrell.’’) 

Menella Smedley (S. M.” : 

Lady Fenn (‘ Solomon Lovechild.’’) 

John Harris (‘ Sirrahnio.’’) 

Rey. Stephen Weston (“S. W.’’) 

Dr. Sam. Newington (“ Sigma.”) 

James Love (“ Scribblerus Maximus.’’) 

John W. Bannister (‘‘ Settler.’’) 

Peter Beckford (‘‘ Sportsman of Berkshire.’’) 

Mary Linskill (‘‘ Stephen Yorke.’’) 


Fredk. K. Hunt (“* Studemt at Law.’’) 
Spencer L. 


Hughes 


(“Sub Rosa.’’) 
(ff S 7) 


Thomas Scot hee Wa sae. 
Wittram ABpBATT. 


Town, N.Y. 


Tarry 


volunt.”’ | 


TRYTHALL Famity.—What is known of the 
old Cornish family of Trythall, and has a 
pedigree ever been compiled? I understand 
that there is now only one family extant 
bearing this surname. Is this so? 

JaMES SreTON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Replies. 





SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS OF MILL 
YARD, WHITECHAPEL. 


(12 S. xii, 26). 


At the above reference ‘‘ Mc.’ gives an 
account of the Mill Yard congregation of 
Baptists, in which I have no interest and 
which I believe to be correct in so far as it 
concerns Mill Yard. For, as he himself 
points out, the ‘‘memorial’’ presented to 
the Charity Commissioners by this congrega- 
tion in Feb., 1855, explicitly asserted that 
this congregation was ‘‘ founded in Mill 


Yard in 1693’’--that is rather more than 
four years after the Revolution. But I 
must impeach the whole of the rest of 


‘“ Mc.’s”’ statements about a supposed his- 
tory of this congregation before 1693. 

In the first place, just as there is ro 
evidence that there ever was a congregation 
with John James as “ pastor,’’ so wlso there 
is no contemporary evidence that James was 
an anabaptist (as the term then ran) at all, 
much less a Sabbatarian. He was urging 
lis hearers to rise in rebellion on_ the 
‘‘ seventh day,’’ upon which he was arrested, 
simply because that seventh day was the 
anniversary of the execution of the regicides 
Hacker and Axtell. Anyone who is fami- 
liar with the tracts of the times will be aware 
that large numbers of Quakers and _ other 
persons who objected to ‘‘ heathen names” 
for the days of the week, then described them 
by numbers only, instead of giving them 
their conventional names. Similarly with 
regard to the months, March was the “ first 
month,”’ and so on. 

Probably, therefore, James had delivered 
a seditious speech on every day of the 
anniversaries of the trials and executions of 
the regicides. Certain it is, as the following 
transcript proves, that he delivered such 4 
speech upon Thursday, Oct. 10. (Why not, 
therefore, term him a “ fifth day baptist”? 
Which would be absurd !) 
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a 


The information of John Crabb, in which 
he incorrectly describes John James as 
“William ’’ James, is as follows. This 
information is insufficiently summarised on 
p. 110 of the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, for 1661-1662: 


October the 11th, 1661. The information of 
John Crabb. Hee saith, that yesterday he was 
at a meeting in Dukes Place, within a dark 
entry, three paire of staires high, where there 
was only about twenty mett; weh were all un- 
known with him; the speaker was one William 
James; they prayed that God would deliver 
them from ye Redd scarlett whore yt halth 
baithed herselfe in ve blood of ye Saints, that 
God would give the murderers blood to drinke, 
and that God would take of (sic) our loue from 
ye world, and not to value their Trades or 
estates, but that they should lay them doune 
to doe God’s work. 

Hee saith yt in his sermon, hee told them 
they were as a woman wth child, yt hath gone 
from quarter to quarter for nowe more then 
a yeare; they were now to desire God, yt they 
might bring forth a people for the doeing of 
his worke; though it had pleased God _ to 
deliver his precious Saints into ye hands of 
murderers, as Harrison, Scot, Carrey [fi.e., 
Carew. Harrison and Carew, the regicides, were 
both fifth monarchy men, Scot was a debauchee] 
and others; yet God had nevertheless increased 
their numbers, for their blood was like seede 
throwne into the ground yt had _ increased 
them from 60 to a 100 and from a 100 to a 1000. 

They did pray yt God would earry on & 
hasten the worke, and putt it into their hearts 
who should be their chief man to carry on 
their designe 

John Crabb 

Teste, John Willshire 


John Crabb. further saith yt the said Willm. 
James said the time was when King and 
bishops were taken away, & for the sinnes of 
these yt carried on their private ends, God 
stffered them to be brought in againe; hee 
prayed yt God would put an Axe into ye hand 
ot some of his servants to hewe downe root 
and branch of King and Bishopps, that hath 


formerly been a stincke in ve nostrills of 
ye whole Nation. Hee said yt nothing was 


wanting but ye spiritt of God, to give notice 
when they should go on with their work, and 
praied for yt spiritt: the said Crabb; 

Saith yt these meetings is for to pray for 
ye spiritt of directions, how and when to pro- 
ceed; and yt they have of purpose a praying 
people as well as an acting people. 

u " ; John Crabb 

Teste, John Willshire 

Duke’s Place was in Whitechapel, just 
outside Aldgate (see Wheatley’s ‘ London’), 
and, obviously, Bulstake (or Bull) Alley is 
referred to as the ‘‘ dark entry.’’ The infer- 
ence that this congregation of about 20 then 
continued to exist, as a separate entity, 
until 1693, is untenable. Moreover, con- 


temporary evidence does not end _ here. 
Charles 11’s repeated efforts in favour of 
toleration have never received their just due, 
and his ‘‘ Declaration of Indulgence ”’ 
brought him into conflict with Parliament,. 
after he had licensed conventicles all over 
the kingdom. Full particulars of these 
licenses are to be found in Mr. Frank Bate’s. 
scholarly book, ‘ The Declaration of Indul- 
gence, 1672,’ published in 1908. It is clear 
from these that there was no congregation 
either in Bulstake Alley or in Mill Yard 
in 1672. 

Again, in December, 1683, a list of con- 
venticles in and around London was printeu 
by Nathaniel Thompson, addressed to the 
Lord Mayor (Sir William Pritchard) as a 
gentle hint for their suppression. This also 
is innocent of any sort of congregation in 
either of the two places in question, th: 


only conventicle, described as ‘‘ Mil- 

lenarian,’’ being one in Southwark, at 

‘* Horse ly down,” the minister being 
9 


‘* Wheeler. 

All the false traditions have been derived 
from, and all the untrue inferences drawn 
through, inexperienced eighteenth century 
research workers (like Crosby) lighting upon 
the fraudulent ‘‘ Narrative’? of John 
James, printed in 1662, and, just simply 
because it was printed, jumping to the con. 
clusion that it was true. Crosby and the 
rest did not know that the absence of a pub- 
lisher’s name on a tract at this time at onc? 
marks it is seditious. 

Those who, like the communicants of fifty 
years ago, repeat the brutal speech falsely 
asserted to have been uttered by Charles II 
to James’s wife, the arrant nonsense about 
the sudden deaths of Hodgkins, Mould, Stan- 
field and Browne, or the scandalous lie in 
the tract, that the executioner asked twenty 
pounds for remitting part of the sentence, 
are doing what the forgers of the ‘‘ Narra- 
tive’’ wished. They are representing the 
condemnation of a traitor as the judicial 
murder of a non-conformist, and stirring up 
hate of a King who has been very much 
misjudged. Charlies II was never cruel. 

Charles II followed the precedent set in 
the case of Venner’s men, other than Venner 
himself and Hodgkin. John James did nol 
undergo the ‘ barbarous penalty ”’ for high 
treason. His execution was ‘“‘ with mercy,’ 
as the term then ran, that is to Say, he was 
hanged until he was dead, before his body 
was beheaded. 

Those readers whether the 


who doubt 
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‘‘ Narrative’? in question was a_ fraud 
should consider the difficulties in the way 
-of an unauthorised person taking down such 
a mass of matter in shorthand. Then le 
them compare the ‘ Narrative’ 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the regicides 
executed in the previous year, and note the 
similar wording and arrangement—even to 
the text on the title page (‘‘ He by it being 
dead yet speaketh ’’), and they will not be 
long in coming to the conclusion that both 
were by the same hand. And, as to the 
‘ Speeches and Prayers,’ four men were tried 
for printing and publishing them at the 
commencement of 1664. Probably the same 
men were concerned in the ‘ Narrative,’ but 
no separate count was made for that, as the 
King refused to allow a trial for high 
treason, and only permitted a prosecution 
for misdemeanour. 

The printed report of this last trial is 
entitled ‘An exact narrative of the Tryal 
and Condemnation of John Twyn 
Thomas Brewster . Simon Dover . 
Nathan Brooks,’ etc., etc. The preface to 
this trial describes the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ as follows :— 

Be it known to the Reader, that this hook 
was not, as it pretends to be, a true account 
of the words, written or spoken, of dying men, 
but a meer forgery and imposture, fathered 
upon those who were executed, but contrived 
by the traytors that ’scaped; as deeming it 
their safest way to publish the designs of the 
living in the words of the dead, and the most 
conducing to their project of destroying the 
present King to persuade the multitude into 
a good opinion of the murder of the last. To 
conclude. Notorious it is that the whole libel 
is a cheat, the letters and speeches a coun- 
terfeit, &>. 

Mutatis mutandis, exactly the same words 
may be applied to the ‘ Narrative’ of John 
James. 

J: AG. MM. 


THOMAS VENNER, FIrtu MonaARCHY 
LEADER (12 S_ xii. 54. v.s. ‘ Execution of a 
Non-conformist Minister ’). The article 
referred to with its bibliography has been 
very interesting to me, as I wrote a short 
sketch of Venner’s career many years ago 
(about 1882, I think) which was published in 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register of that date. A set of this period- 
ical is in the British Museum. It may not 
be unknown to J. G. M. 
an early emigrant to Massachusetts (164 
where he carried on his trade of wine 


cooper in Salem, later removing to Boston 
My article deals with’ 


in the same State. 
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thaf Venner was | 
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his somewhat erratic career on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and with such facts as 
I could obtain in libraries there of his tragic 
end here. I shall be very glad if J. G. M 
can furnish any particulars as to his origin, 
parentage and family connections. I have 
found a number of his name in Devon, 
around Bideford, in local records, including 
several Thomases. It may be that in the 
various contemporary works cited by 
J. G. M. there is a reference to his birth- 
place or antecedents. 

Cuaries EF. 

Strand Palace Hotel. 


Banks, 


DIScE UT SEMPER VICTURUS, 
VIVE UT CRAS MORITURUS. 
(10 S .ix. 49, 113).—Since supplying at 
the second reference, several examples of the 
maxim contained in the second line, though 
otherwise expressed, I have noted the follow- 
ing on p. 101 of Jakob Werner’s ‘ Lateinische 
Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittel- 
alters,’ (Heidelberg, 1912) : 
vacans viciis, tamqnam sis cras 
moriturus, 
Intendens _ studiis, 
moriturus, 
Werner has a reference to Ernst Voigt’s 
article, ‘ Florilegium Gottingense,’ in vol. iii 
of ‘ Romanische Forschungen,’ where, p. 293, 
I find this :— 


Vive 


quasi nvuinquam - sis 


Vive vacans studio, quasi numquam sis 
moriturus, 
Vive carens vitio, tamquam sis cras 


moriturus. 

These two lines are in a MS. dated 1265*. 
Those in Werner’s collection are from a MS. 
of the early part of the 15th century. 

It is curious that vacans bears different 
meanings in the alternative forms of the 
proverb. What was the origina! source, or 
form, who can say ? 

Epwarp Bensty. 

SusurRBS OF THE CrTy or Lonpon (12 S. 
xii. 52).—The Suburbs of the City of Lon- 
don, as existing in Stow’s time, “as wel 
without the gates and wals as without the 
liberties,’ are described by him (‘ Survey of 


London,’ ed. Kingsford, ii. 70-97). On the 


| west side of the city the suburbs without the 


gates begin at New Gate and Lud Gate, 
between which outside the walls runs the Old 
Bayly. The suburbs without the Liberties on 
this side might begin at Temple Bar, where 
the Liberties of the City of London end, 








* This is the date given by Voigt. I assume 
Werner’s ‘ 1561” (p. viii) to be an error. 
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though there are other Liberties beyond. 
Though he speaks (ii. 80) of ‘‘ the West and 
by North Suburbe,’ he does not attempt any 
enumeration of ‘‘ Suburbes,’’ and from his 
statement that ‘‘ the suburbs about London 
hath bin also mightily increased with build- 
ings,’’ it may perhaps be inferred that he 
did not understand the word as having a 
technical meaning, but as including all the 


built-over spaces which were continually 
spreading out from the site of the ancient 
city. Joun Macratu. 


The Priory of St. Bartholomew is 
described in numerous charters and deeds, 
dating from its foundation down to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as being “ in 
Westsmithfield in Suburbiis Londin’’’ or 
“in the Suburbs of London.’’ 

WILLIAM 


Panton Betew (12 8. xii. 53).—‘Not much, 
I fear, can be added to J. T. Smith’s in- 
formation about Panton Betew, who died, I 
believe, in 1799, the year in which his collec- 
tion was sold. He probably had much more 
to do with Gainsborough than Smith’s 
account suggests, for there are at the British 
Museum no fewer that five prints after pas- 
toral pictures by the artist described as 
engraved from canvases ‘‘ in the possession 
of Mr. Panton Betew.’? That he was not a 
bachelor we know, because his name appears 
in a list, published in 1889 by Sir George 
Armitage, of some of the marriages at the 


BARNARD. 


notorious St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair. 
The list, which is in one of the Harleian 
Society’s volumes, contains some notable 


marriages, as Sir George points out in the 
preface. Among them is that of Gains- 
horough to Margaret Burr, on July 15, 1746; 
and it was Gainsborough, perhaps, who 
recommended the Chapel to his friend Betew, 
who was married there to Sarah Broome of 
Marylebone, on February 23, 1754. It 
nay be worth mentionnng that Thomas 
Chippendale, the famous cabinet-maker, was 
also married at the Chapel, in 1748. 

When Betew’s property was sold by his 
executors on June 13, 1799, he was described, 
not as a dealer, but as.‘‘ an amateur of the 
fine arts, well known among the collectors.’’ 
His own collection included drawings and 
prints, described as valuable, some pictures, 
and models by Rysbrach. The sale was held 
at No. 5, Fivefield Row, Chelsea, probably 
the house mentioned by Smith. 

Wit11am T. Wuittey. 


‘© Man or Wax.’ (12 S. xi. 489, 518; 
xii. 16).—In the St. William Window at 
York, two of the panels represent a sick man 
in bed being measured for 2 wax leg, and the 
man recovered presenting the wax model at 
the shrine of the saint. A cross pole either 
projecting from, or suspended near, the 
shrine has similar offerings hanging from it, 
including a head, a hand, an arm anda 
heart. For valuable particulars concerning 
wax mcdels of this kind see Dr. James 


Fowler’s learned dezcription of the window, 
in Yorkshire Arcnwological Journal, 1888. 








KNOWLES. 


Joun A. 


THe Norta Sea: ‘ British Ocean.” 
(12S. xii. 52).—With reference to the above 
I am able only to consult such maps as I 
have in my possession. 
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In Johnston’s ‘ Historical Atlas,’ 1911, 
the map showing ‘ The Roman Empire in the 
4th Century’ gives ‘‘ Germanicum Mare,” 
and this continues until the-fall of the 
Empire. From ‘ Europe in the time of 
Charles the Great, a.p 814,’ the ‘‘ North 
Sea ’’ is given, and this continues, though 
‘*German Ocean ’’ is shown on the map of 
the Lancaster period, and ‘‘ North Sea or 
German Ocean ”’ in the Stuart period. 

Colbeck’s ‘ Public Schools’ Historical 
Atlas,’ 1905, agrees with the former atlas 
except that ‘‘ German Ocean’’ is shown in 
connection with the campaigns of Edward 
III in France. Gardiner’s ‘ School Atlas of 
English History ’ seems to be somewhat the 


same. 
Bartholomew’s ‘Literary and Historical 
Atlas of Europe’ (Everyman’s Library) 


gives ‘‘ Occidentalis Oceanus’? in map of 
814, and then ‘‘ North Sea ’’ for other maps. 

The ‘Atlas Classique’ (Schrader and Gal- 
louedec, published by Hachette et Cie., 
Paris, 1909), gives ‘‘ Océan Germanique ”’ 
on the two maps, ‘Gaule Ancienne’ and 
“Les Barbares dans l’Empire Romain ;’ and 
‘““Mer du Nord’? on maps ‘ Empire des 
Arabes’ and ‘ Empire de Charlemange;’ 
and this continues. In the map of ‘ Les Bar- 
bares’ ‘‘ La Manche’’ appears as ‘‘ Océan 
Britannique.’’ TI do not remember having 
seen thi before. 

The ‘ Atlas de Géographie Historique— 
Histoire du Moyen Age’ (Librarie Payot 
& Cie, Lausanne, 1906) gives ‘‘ Océan Ger- 
manique ’’ on the map showing ‘ Migrations 
et Etablissement des Barbares’ and ‘‘ Mer 
du Nord ”’ from a.p. 527-565 onwards. 

I know that my father’s mother (b. 1798, 
d. 1880) was very patriotic; she shows this 
on the map of Europe which she worked 
when at a private school at Wyken, near 
Bridgenorth, in 1803; for she put very 
plainly ‘‘ BritrsH Ocean,’’ I think this is 
the only time I have ever seen this. It 
would be very interesting to know if it was 
usual at that period. When I commenced 
geography, nearly sixty years ago, I was 
taught that the proper title was ‘‘ North Sea 
or German Ocean,” but I think that now we 
may very properly call it the “ British 
Ocean.”’ 


, 


HeErsBERtT Sou?HAM. 


Johnson, afterwards bishop of Worcester, 


must have given his birthplace as Melford, 


| ton. 
JaMEsS JoHNsSON (12 S. xii. 53).—James | 


Suffolk, when he was matriculated from 
Christ Church, 5 June, 1724, aged 18. The 
form in which the matriculation entries are 
given by Foster in ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
e.g. ‘‘ Johnson James, s. James of Melford, 
Suffolk, cler.”’ does not make this quite 
plain, though in the introduction, Vol. I, 
p. viii he rightly informs the reader that 
the information given in the entry is “ the 
parentage, birthplace and age of [at] admis. 
sion of every Oxford man,” His _ note, 
which states that ‘‘ the residence of his 
father ’’ is ‘‘ given in the matriculation 
entry’ is a mistake. Only the quality 
(nob, arm. gen. pleb. cler. etc.), not the 
residence, of the father is given. 
Joun R. Macratu. 

His mother was Anne, daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas Cuthbert of Wickford, 
Essex. He was never married. G. F. R. B. 
will find all that is known of his family in 
an article by Walter Money, Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeologi- 
cal Society, viii, part 2. G. R. Yet 


THe Turee Hunprep AND SIXTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN (12° S. xi. 551, 372, 417, 518; 
xll. 56).—Supplementary to Pror. Ro try’s 
article, and the notes in his ‘ Pepysian Gar- 
land,’ pp. 124 ff., are the following note- 


worthy discussions of the story :—Kr. Nyrop, 
‘En kuriositet i kunstkammeret,’ Copen- 
hagen, Thiele, 1905, 45 pp., which is 


reviewed by K. Reuschel (Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 1905, col. 3009), and <A. de Cock, 
‘ Volkssage, Volksgeloof en Volksgebruik,’ 
Antwerp, Janssens, pp. 9-18, ‘ Zooveel Kin- 
deren als Dagen in het Jaar.’ See further 
Wallonia, viii. 53; Revue des traditions 
populaires, x. 663. 
SAGITTARIUS. 


GRAFFITI OF SHIPS IN OLD CHURCHES 
128. xi. 52).—Such graffiti were not confined 
to churches. On the walls of the guardroom 
of the Westgate, Winchester, there are two 
interesting engravings of ships carved by 
prisoners when the Westgate was used as a 
prison. One of these, carved about 1624, as 
is proved by another device obviously by the 
same hand so dated, represents an_ early 
Norman ship of single mast, still steered by 
the steer- or star-board, and I think a free 
copy of that on the first seal of Southamp- 
The other is of different style, and of 
a man-of-war of the seventeenth century, 
drawn in perspective from the stern. 

J. ANDREW. 
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Sir Avan Le ap Smnting KG. (12 8. x1. 
392, 437, 474; xii. 17, 57).—The four forests 
of this enquiry are all within a radius of 
eight or nine miles from Salisbury, and are 
marked upon the one-inch Ordnance map. 
Clarendon Park and Forest are on the east 
of Salisbury; Buckholt Forest four miles 
east by north from Clarendon; Melchet 
Forest, now represented by Melchet Court, 
five miles south ef Buckholt; and Gravely 
Forest, now Groveley Woods, five miles west 
by north from Clarendon. Probably their 
boundaries originally coalesced. 

Chancery Inquisition 47 Edward III (1373) 
No. 86, taken at the manor of Claryndon on 
St. Valentine’s Day before John de Foxle, 
keeper of the King’s forests on this side of 
the Trent, as to the forest rights of the 
burgesses of Wilton, at which Thomas Brade- 
well, lieutenant of Alan de Boxhull, keeper 
of the said forest, gave evidence, recites 
that at the swainmote held at New Sarum, 
of the King’s forests of Claryndon, Grovele, 
and Melchet, before Thomas de Breouse, in 
1355, the forest was ridden so that the town 


of Wilton was within the bounds of the 
Forest of Gravele. 

The name, de Boxhull, is no doubt the 
correct form; and the omission of any 


reference to Buckholt Forest is due to its 
being in Hampshire. Most of Melchet Park 
is now also included in the latter county, 
but in 1355, and in the Domesday survey, it 
was still within the ancient boundaries of 
Wiltshire. 

The Inquisition is also printed by the 
Wiltshire Archeological Society in Inquisi- 
tiones Post Mortem, relating to Wiltshire, 
p. 380. 

W. J. ANDREW. 

SHELTON’s SHORTHAND System (12 S. xi. 
§12; xii. 39).--Thomas Shelton’s ‘ Tachy- 
graphy,’ published at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was supposed to be an 
important work, and a copy of the 1641 edi- 
tio was in the ‘‘ Bailey ’’ collection. The 
author prefixed to it commendatory verses by 
his students. One Nathan Mason of Gon- 
ville and Caius College wrote: 

To the Author. 

Why should I praise thy art in writing, 

when 

Thy art and praise surmounts the praise of 

men; 


To ages past, Printing had ne’re beene 
knowne, 


Nor the invention sought or valued; when 
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The Presse can scarcely overrunne thy Pen; 
So that what honour’s due unto the Quiil 
Or glory unto those that have the skill. 
In fair orthographie, their titles stand 

As pages .to attend upon thy hand. 

It was in 1641 that John Wilkins (Crom- 
well’s brother-in-law) afterwards Bishop of 
Chester and a founder of the Royal Society, 
produced anonymously ‘ Mercury, or the 
Secret and Swift Messenger, shewing, how 
a man may with privacy and speed com- 
municate his thoughts to a friend at any 
distance,’ 'The second edition in 1694 bore 
the author’s name. A rival system at that 
time was Mason’s ‘A pen plucked from an 
Ragle’s wing’ and ‘Art’s advancement,’ and 
in the preface was inscribed : 

Let Shelton, Rich and all the rest go down, 


Bring here your Golden pen and Lavrel 
Crown, 

Great Mason’s nimbler Quill outstrips ye 
winde, 

And leaves ye voyce, almost ye thoughts 
behind, 

In vain may Momus snarl; He soares so 
high, 


Praise he commands and Envy doth defie. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


THe THirp Form in Pusiic ScHoors 
(12 S. xii. 52),—In the old days at Eton 
and Westminster, the Third was the highest 
form in the Lower School, which then con- 
sisted of the Third, Second and First forms. 
But time has wrought changes even in such 
conservative institutions as Public Schools, 
and the Lower School has entirely dis- 
appeared from some. In 1865 it would 
appear from the ‘ Public Schools Calendar ’ 
that the lowest form at Winchester was the 
Fourth, at Harrow the Third, at Eton and 
Westminster the Second and at Charter- 
house and St. Paul’s the First. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mrs. Orcer (12 8. xii. 52, 78).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Mary Ann 
Orger had three sisters on the stage—Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Lazenby ; 
and left a daughter, Mrs. Reinagle, who 
became known as a pianiste. 

G. FL K.B. 

Trick Numpers (12 S. xi. 511; xii. 17).— 
Perhaps ‘ King’s Explanatory Arithmetic,’ 
described on the cover as ‘ King’s Art of 


‘Reckoning, the Standard Teacher and Referee 
For if thy way of writing had heen showne | 


| 


of Shorthand Business Arithmetic,’ ‘would 
meet some of the querist’s wants The author 
is Prof. Thos. King. Neither publisher’s 
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name nor date appears on the title page. I 
bought my copy (‘‘Entirely new edition ’’) 
some six years ago from John Heywood, 
Ltd., 20, St. Bride Street, E.C. (price 1s. 
new), perhaps the publishers. 

I may also refer to ‘ Simplification of 
Arithmetical Rules,’ in The Penny Maga- 
zine, vol. ii, 1833, pp. 26, 54, 71, 91, 190. 
In the former there is a page which I have 
found very useful, viz., rules for finding the 
day of the week of a given day of the month 
in a given year. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


‘‘AN UNCONSCIONABLE TIME IN DYING”’ 
(12 S. xii. 13).—Macaulay in his ‘ History 
of England;’ J. R. Green in his ‘ Short 
History of the English People;’ and Mr. 
John Pollock in the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History,’ vol. v, ch. ix, all refer to Charles II 
as having apologised for having been such 
an unconscionable time in dying; but I have 
not been able to trace it in any earlier 
authority. 

Francis HuGHespon, 

Reform Club. Assistant Librarian. 
{We have to thank one or two other contribu- 

tors for these references. We imagine the 

point of our correspondent’s enquiry was 
precisely to discover their source.] 


GREENGAGES (12 S. xi. 7).—In a letter to 
The Tablet, 20 January, 1923, Fr. Edmund 
Sutcliffe, S.J., refers to Richard Bradley’s 
‘New Improvements of Planning and Gar- 
dening,’ first published in 1717, and says 
that it is in the fourth edition, which was 
brought out in 1724, that the greengage is 
inserted for the first time. In the article 
mentioned at the reference he writes: 

It was only possible to say that no mention 
of the greengage had been found dated earlier 
than 1724. Bradley’s hook supplies the defi- 
ciency, the negative proof generally so hard to 
find, and gives good reason for thinking that 
no mention of the greengage earlier than 1724, 


or at least earlier than 1720, is likely to be 
tound. 
1720 is the date of the third edition. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
THe Ficurrnc Sworp or Lorp NeELson 


(12 8S. xi. 183, 241, 313, 321, 334, 398, 535).— 
The following paragraph, taken from The 
Tllustrated London News of Feb. 20, 1847, 
may be welcome to those interested in this 
subject :— 

Nelson’s Fighting Sword.—On Wednesday. 
at the Greenwich Police Court, a person named 
Kinsey, formerly chief officer at the Town 
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Hall, Borough, attended before Mr. Traill, for: 
the purpose .. making a declaration that & 
sword which roduced, in an old tattered 

scabbard, was ¢ e identical one which the 
gallant hero held in his hand at the time of 
his being mortally wounded on board the 
Victory, at the battle of Trafalgar. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


Hove, Sussex. 


Hype Parx (‘‘HicH Parx’’) (12 §. 
xii. 51).—‘‘ High Park’”’ was probably a 
printer’s error. In an edition of ‘ The Man 
of Mode,’ printed ‘‘ for J. Tonson, in the 
Strand,’ in 1735, or 33 years earlier than 
Martin and Wotherspoon’s edition, the name 
s ‘* Hyde-Park.”’ 

Penry Lewis. 


RENTON OF LAMERTON (12 S, xii, 53, 78).— 
Lamberton is in Berwickshire, contiguous 
to the English border. It was formerly a 
parish, but now included in the parish of 
Mordington. The ruins of the old church is 
the burial place of the family of Renton of 
Lamberton. 

The present representative of the family 
is resident at Mordington House. There are 


a few details about the family in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry,’ also in Anderson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Nation.’ W. Dz Reap. 


THE SouTHERN Cross (12 S. xi. 369, 415, 
439, 474).—The inquiry was as to “the 
best view to be obtained ”’ of this luminary, 
and as Teneriffe was mentioned, I naturally 
referred to South Africa where there is a 
celebrated Observatory close to Cape Town. 
I have also seen the Cross very distinctly at 
Durban and Lourenco Marquez on _ the 
Indian Ocean, where also the sky is clear of 
clouds by night and day, almost the year 
round, so that I did not confine myself to 
naming any particular area, as G. M. M.’s 
far-flung purview would imply. 


As regards the Atlantic and _ Pacific 
Oceans, the following extract from ‘ Here, 
there, and everywhere,’ by Lord Frederic 


Hamilton, pp. 148-9, may be of interest :— 
We were travelling from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, therefore presumably going west to 
east, and there, through the window, sure 
enough, was that much over-rated constel- 
lation, the Southern Cross, shining away gaily 
in the north. Upon reflection, it seemed un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Southern Cross 
could have so far forgotten its appointed place 
in the heavens, the points of the compass, an 
the very obligations its name imposed upon it, 
as to establish itself deliberately in the north: 
there must be some mistake somewhere. So 
we got a map, and discovered to our amaze 
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ment that though Colon is on the Atlantic | 
and Panama on the Pacific, yet Colon is north 


of Panama, owing to the kink in the Isthmus | 
at this poinf. 


Travellers to the southern hemisphere soon 
have their attention drawn to the Southern 
Cross (it’s shape is rather that of a kite) ; 
albeit other clusters of stars, such as Orion’s 
Belt, have a clearer radiance in that quarter 
of the globe; and the commonplace remark 
is often heard: ‘‘ How much brighter the 
stars shine here than in Europe; and how 
much more numerous they are’’! 

N. W. Hu. 

21, Montague Street, W.C. 

ApcatgE Famity (12 S_ xii. 53).—It is 
apparently a variant of Agate, both being 
derivations of the form, attegate (‘‘ at the 
gate’’) found in the Hundred Rolls. 

N, Ee 


Mrs. Gamr’s Enciisu: ‘ Rupprpce.’ 
(12 S. xi. 488, 537).—The ‘N. E. D.’ fur- 
nishes examples of ‘ rubbidge,’ 1551, 1595, 
1603, 1646, 1684: to which may be added : 

ab. 1580. [She] hath caused the stones to be 
picked out; brambles and bryers to be pulled 
yp; all rubbidge and whatsoever was hurtfull 
to be remooued. Edwin Sandys, Sermons, ed. 
1616, fo. 

1623. buried in their rubbidge. 
Sermons, 1640, p. 181. 








Donne, 


Ricuarp H, THornton. 
CHEESE-BEGGING RuyMeEs (12 §. xi. 471. 
$39; xii. 37)..-E. Hargrove in his ‘ York- | 
shire Gazetteer’ (1812), under Halifax, 
refers to the dialect spoken there, which has | 
been influenced, it is thought, by the colony 
of Flemish wool-workers which long ago was 
established in the town. He goes on to say: 
Hence the following distich :— 
Gooid brade botter and sheese, 
Is gooid Hallifase and gooid Friese. 





G. | 

Notes on Books. | 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. IT, | 
1920-1. Edited for the English Association | 
by Sir Sidney Lee and F. S. Boas. (Oxford | 


University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

Tug year’s work recorded by this second volume | 
o. English Studies may be deseribed as in 
most subjects of average amount and goodness. 
Professor Dewar, whose province is literary 
criticism and history, notes with great ap- 
proval Mr. Broadus’s book on the Poets 
Laureate, and falls into pleasant discussion of 
three or four essays on poetry and fiction— 
essays rather suggestive than decisive. The 
principles of language-study, as Miss H. M. R. 
Murray shows, received some notable illustra- 





| Sir Sidn 


| to put before us—especially on Milton. 


| teenth century, some of it rather futile. 


tion at the hands of Professor Jesperson, Mir. 
Palmer, and Professor Heusler. In Anglo 
Saxon, Dr. Wardale has to deal with three or 
four good books, and, above all, with Dr. 
Chambers’s important study of ‘ Beowulf.’ 
In Middle English Sir I. Gollancz’s ‘ Pearl,’ 
the five new publications of the E.E.T.S. and 
seeveral notable articles in Modern Philology 
are among the most interesting things, though 
there was not wanting some satisfactory work 
of a more gemeral character. Miss Margaret 
Lee contributes this paper. The most inter- 
esting part of Mr. A. W. Reed’s summary of 
Renaissance studies is that devoted to the 
Countess de Chambrun’s dissertation on Florio. 
Lee begins his article on Shake- 
speare studies with a word or two almost of 
disparagement—-yet the year brought a fair 
amount of good work on Shakespeare. We 

may mention the Cambridge Shakespeare 
which Sir Sidney subjects to some criticism; 
the introduction to English readers of Bene- 
detto Croce’s view of Shakespeare; and the 
first publication of the new Dugdale society, 
which deals with Stratford-on-Avon. The 
work on Elizabethan drama, summarised and 
discussed by Professor Boas, has consisted 
chiefly of editions of plays with introductions 
and notes, and articles in periodicals. Readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ already know Mr. Dugdale Sykes’s 
contributions in this field. Under ‘ Elizabethan 
Poetry and Prose,’ Professor Grierson has a 
most interesting account of foreign criticism 
Mr. 
Montague Summers, besides careful notice of 
sev eral minor-—but at the same time very in- 
teresting—matters, gives a stimulating discus- 
sion of Dr. Perromat’s ‘ William Wycherley, 
Sa Vie—Son Oeuvre.’ A great deal of labour 
was expended during the year on the eigh- 
We 
were glad to see Professor Morley, to whom 
this period has fallen, deprecating more than 
once an exaggerated regard to presumed 
* sources.” Dr. Herford—writing on work con- 


| cerned with the first half of the nineteenth 
| century—gives an excellent criticism of Pro- 
| fessor Elton’s ‘ 
| others, interesting studies of Wordsworth and 


Survey,’ and discusses, among 
Keats. Mr. Routh, on the period 1860-1900, has 
several suggestive and scholarly works ta 
comment on—the best worked-out subject being 
perhaps the life and writing of Samuel Butler. 
This volume forms a most useful record, for 
which all English students owe real gratitude 
to the Oxford Press. 


The Colonial Policy of William III in America 
and the West Indies. By G. H. Guttridge. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1@s. net). 

Mr. GuTTRIDGE, in this study, addresses him- 

self to a task useful, complicated and—we con- 

gratulate him on this—relatively fresh and 
untried. The several English Colonies in 

North America and the. West_Indies still re- 

tained strongly, in William III’s reign, the 

impress of the divers circumstances under 
which they had been founded. The settlers 
composing them had emigrated in different 
generations, men of differing types, animated 
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by differing reasons, and bound to the mother 
country by different schemes of administra- 
tion, different schemes of dependence. The 
mother country in her general policy towards 
them all was, on the whole, narrow, timid and 
grasping fearful of too great prosperity 
among them unless the best of it could ba 
made to revert to her 
that more real political insight now enters as 
a matter of course into the management of 
the local affairs of an English county than 
might then be found in the government of 
vast tracts of country, held for England, too, 
by men who might justly claim all the rights 
belonging to first creators of wealth. Neither 
these men themselves, though they struggled 
for political rights, nor the authorities at 
home, seem to have realised how far more 
important for the future of the country was 
the political than the commercial aspect of 
affairs. The foresight, energy, and breadth of 
view displayed by the Stuarts in regard to 
the Colonies compares favourably with the 
display of these qualities by William. 

The Revolution occasioned considerable in- 
ternal disturbance in New England, New 
York, and Maryland. Its main effect, how- 
ever, was seen in the new edge it gave at 
once to the rivalry with France, and the 
swift breaking out of war. Over these immense 
tracts of land it was but a few thonsands of 
men who were engaged, the English outnum- 
bering the French by something like twenty 
to one, but at a disadvantage none the less 
from their want of unity and inferiority in 
leadership. The military operations are 
rather picturesque and interesting than im- 
portant; what still deserves consideration is 
the mutual attitude of the Colonies and the 
Home Government, each striving to shift on 
to the other the burden of the defence. ‘ihe 
colonies increased their difficulties by their 
own lack of co-operation, but they could also 
complain with reason of mismanagement from 
home and inadequate assistance. 'The general 
effect of the war was to emphasise the weak- 
ness of a home authority, which professed to 
stand for representative government, over colo- 
nies in which control by assemblies was 
steadily increasing. William III’s reign 
brought no decisions in colonial policy, which 
for another seventy years. followed a course. 
in the retrospect, astonishingly blind and 
blundering; but it was then the lists began 
to be set for the determining struggle. 

Mr. Guttridge’s book is a good one. Sound 
and substantial, well written and well pro 
portioned. His narrative is full, his outlines 
of character firm, but both free from any 
redundancy. He is admirable at setting out 
the elements of a situation, expounding the 
significance of political or commercial rela- 
tions and tracing the causes and consequences 
of policy. More than most historical studies 
of the kind, this leaves on the mind the im- 
pression of a finished whole. 


Wycombe, 
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It is strange to retiect | 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
in the County of Bucks. 
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Tur most important articles in the Janua 
Quarterly, as might be expected at so cri 

a moment as the present, are political. 

three literary articles, however, are well worth 
having. Mr. Willson Fisher tells us what 
we have lost—how good an old tradition. 
the decay of the. pantomime. Mr. Sigmu 
Miinz has a delightful subject in the mani- 
fold associations of Poggio Gherardo and in 
its three distinguished chatelaines, Sarah 
Austin, her daughter Lucie, who became Lady 
Duff Gordon, and the friend of Heine, and 
Lady Duff Gordon’ s daughter Janet, now Mrs 
Ross, who is yet living there. The pages con- 
cerned with Heine are particularly attractive. 
Professor Saintsbury writes on Anatole France 
—with what authority and discrimination, and 
with what numerous pleasant touches it ig 
hardly necessary to say. A word must also be 
idded, mentioning a, weighty unsigned article, 
which gives the “history of The Times from 
Delane to Northcliffe. 





CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 57 (s. Suckling Family) for “ West 
Indian ” read West India. 

At ante p. 72, col. i, 1. 4, for “‘ seria ” read 
serie. At col. 2, 1. 4, for . ; read 
bibliographers; 1. 14 for Antione d’Arezzo” 
read Antonio d’Arezzo; and 1. 26 for “ Guy- 
sturde ” read Guystarde. 

At ante p. 73, col. i, for *“trunce 
trunckes, and 1. 6 Fab “ me read vle. 

At 12 S. xi. 499, col. i, 1. 5, (s. ‘ Wives of 
American fo spell for « bdith Botting ” 
read Edith Bolling. 


” read 


Notices to Correspondents. 


communications should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,” 


EDITORIAL 


22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ”’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
” to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
be found. ‘ 

ALL communications intended for insertion 
in our columns should bear the name and 
address of the sender—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


“N.S 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 








